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...and he thanks the makers of the old inner tube 


Bere miles of faithful service—in one of many tires 
that helped open new horizons to millions —the old 
inner tube found its way to some swimming hole. There, 
to the tune of splashing and laughing, it helped keep 
youngsters afloat. 


The youngster is a little older now. The swimming hole 
has grown into a place called the South Pacific. And—as 
you can see —the floating rubber tube has grown too... 
in both size and importance. It’s a life raft saving lives 
now. And you decreed, years ago, that these lives be saved... 
when you first demanded “U.S.” Rubber Products. 


You wanted U. S. Royals because they answered your 
peacetime tire needs. Your son wanted Keds — they were 
America’s best loved rubber athletic shoes. Your daughter 
chose Howland Swim Caps to keep her hair dry. To 
reach the standards you liked, the makers of “U. S.” 


Rubber Products manned this organization with expert 
engineers, scientists, stylists and skilled workmen of every 
variety. 

Then—when war struck—you were amazed how rapidly 
such an organization could change from peacetime pro- 
duction to overpowering war production. But it was you 
who really prepared us for that job. 

You had already paved the way for these wartime prod- 
ucts when you demanded prewar quality in rubber goods. 


You had already begun saving the lives of thousands of 


our airmen when you and your neighbors decided that our 
peacetime products were important. 


Today, valuable skill and science that your discernment 
encouraged us to put into United States Rubber Company 
are devoted to saving American lives. Tomorrow it will 
again be enriching American lives. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—om' the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led. ‘ 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20. N. Y. ° 
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C2 UNDER THE DOME 


PR cir 


CABINET CHANGES expected to be made by President Truman during next month or 
two will just about clean house, according to local guessboys. 
Stettinius, Morgenthau, Perkins, Biddle, Stimson, Walker are all 
expected to resign . . . for personal reasons or by request. Judge 
Byrnes and Sumner Welles are both talked of as next Secretary of 
State. Robert Hannegan, Democratic chairman, can have Postmaster 
Generalship if he wants it. Hugh Fulton, New York attorney who brain- 
trusted Truman committee, may be Attorney General. Krug will probably 
stay on as head of WPB. Bowles is expected to get bounced out of OPA, 
principal reason being that OPA is in trouble and needs a "goat". 


OVERALL PATTERN for politics in Washington during the next year-adds up like 
this: President Truman is an old-line Democrat before he is a New 
Dealer. The old-line Democrats will rally to hrm and he'll be in- 
clined to listen to them first. Harry Hopkins, Sam Rosenman and other 
FDR advisers are politically dead, or dying fast . .. although they 
may try to recapture the party at 1948 convention. 


MATTER OF RECORD, again, is the 20-year hoodoo on the U. S. Presidency. FDR 
was the sixth to die in office in 105 years. William Henry Harrison 
died in 1841, Abraham Lincoln in 1865, James A. Garfield in 1881, 
William McKinley in 1901, Warren G. Harding in 1923. 


MUDDLE IN WAR SURPLUS disposal is major problem to be aired soon by Congress. 
War and Navy department have no inventories of much of the stock on 
| hand. There's darned little idea of what can be sold for civilian 
| use and what is, plainly and coldly, junk. Again, a matter of too 
| many agencies in the pie and too little business procedure. 


RUBBER FOR TIRES will raise hob with "essential" transportation during last 
half of this year. Reserves of natural rubber on hand are hopelessly 
low. Truck transportation is expected to be crippled. Gas rationing 
will probably be maintained, even if supply situation eases, because 
of this. More gas, government officials believe, would mean more 
travel but there mustn't be more travel because every speck of rubber 

| will be needed for essential hauling. 


NUTRITION PROGRAM for the big cities of the northeast is aim of the expansion 
| planned by Cornell University's School-of Nutrition. On May 14, 





Grange League Federation will turn its co-op bakery, restaurant, 
frozen locker plant in Ithaca over to the school for use as experi- 
mental laboratory on development of this program. Gov. Dewey will 

come over to make the presentation speech. Big news of long-range 
import in this show. 


WATCH BETRO (British Export Trade Research Organization.) This outfit, just 
formed by British businessmen, will research export market conditions, 
economics, consumer habits and tastes all over the world. Founder 
members are paying $2000 a year per firm for these reports which will 
be used to key British manufactures to postwar demands, bring the "Buy 
British" campaign back to life with a bang. 


FRANCE IS WILLING to let USA build bases on her islands and other territory 
~ provided territories stay under French administration. Our State 
Dept. doesn't want it that way. 


FIRST COMPREHENSIVE INVENTORY of forest resources ever made in USA has just 
been started in Great Lakes timber areas. U.S. Forest Service is co- 
operating. Data goes to pulp, paper building industries for post war 
guidance. Silas ser surveys are planned for south, northeast regions. 
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All Kinds of People Own Republic 


@ Like most other big industrial organizations in this 
country, Republic Steel is owned by men and women. from 
all over America—all kinds of people, 60,000 of them. 


Many Republic employees are part owners of the company 
where they work. And there are farmers, storekeepers, 
hospitals, soldiers and sailors, schools, churches—people and 
organizations in every state in the Union. 


So, when you think of Republic, think of it as a business 
owned, not by a small group of bankers and wealthy men, 
but by all kinds of people! 


Like most stockholders, these 60,000 owners of Republic 
Steel know that they must be content with small earnings 
today—around two cents out of every Republic dollar in 
recent years—something less than one-fifth of the amount 
Republic pays each year in taxes. 


But they also know that their invested money is working 
in many ways vital to our country’s safety today and 
important to its future. 


It is employed in turning out great quantities of war 
materiel, and many things needed for essential home 
front activities. 


It is helping to provide jobs for the many thousands of 
Republic workers. 


This invested money has helped Republic to welcome back 


and re-employ more than 1,800 former employees released 
from the armed services. 


It is conducting research projects which will open new 
markets and make more jobs for more people. It has built 
and steadily expanded a great business—one of the three 
largest in the gigantic steel industry. 


A business of all kinds of people, by all kinds of people 
and for all kinds of people! 


REPUBLIC PORTABLE PIPE 
SPEEDS ALLIED VICTORY 


Supplying gasoline to our advancing armies during 
the North African and European invasions was a 
colossal job. * It was made possible by “invasion pipe 
lines”. . . portable steel pipe, in easy-to-carry, quickly 
joined lengths which could be rapidly laid over all 
types of terrain close on the heels of advancing troops. 
* Republic made the first 1000 miles of 4-inch portable 
pipe. Since then Republic has produced an additional 
2000 miles, plus 1500 miles of 6-inch pipe. * Republic’s 
production of electric welded tubular goods—the 
world’s largest—also serves industry and the home 
in many ways. Products include oil well casing and 
tubing—line pipe for oil, gas, gasoline and water—and 
quality pipe for plumbing, heating and water lines 
in buildings and homes, 





REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


BUY The Army-Navy 

E flag waves over 

and 7 Republic plants 

and the Maritime 

KEEP M floats over the 
Cleveland 

War Bonds District plant. 





Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES + BARS * SHAPES « STRIP « SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING*sTIN 
PLATE «+ NUTS * BOLTS « RIVETS *« NAILS « PIG IRON-s 
FARM FENCE + WIRE «+ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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THE NATION 


Successor 


Nation rallies behind President Truman; 
conservative trend is indicated by 
ties to Congress, party chiefs 


To Congress and the people went this 
appeal from the United States’ 32nd Presi- 
dent: “I call on all Americans.to help me 
keep our nation united.” 

It was his first public address since the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Speaking 
before a joint Congressional session, the 
new Chief Executive said slowly: “Our 
demand remains—unconditional surren- 
der.” Then naming our top war command- 
ers he added, “This direction must and 
will remain unchanged and unhampered.”’ 

He promised punishment for war crim- 
inals, warned “we dare not pause in the 
hard fight for victory,” pledged continued 
efforts to “improve the lot of the common 
- people,” preservation and maintenance of 
the American way of life. 

Concerning world peace Mr. Truman 
said: “We must work in harmony with 
our friends abroad. The responsibility of 
the great states is to serve and not dom- 
inate the peoples of the world.” 

Applause reached a peak when he 
concluded with: “I: ask only to be a good 
and faithful servant of my Lord and my 
people.” 

Whose Advice? Four days before 
that moment he had been a Vice President. 
Then, in the late afternoon of April 12, 
Mr. Truman obeyed a White House tele- 
phone call and rushed to the home of 
America’s Presidents. 

There he was told by Mrs. Roosevelt 


America’s only four-term President had 
‘passed away” following a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, at his cottage retreat beside the 
polio baths af Warm Springs, Ga. 

At 7:09 p.m., the former county judge 
in Missouri took the oath of office as 
President. Around him were FDR’s Cab- 
inet, whom he asked to “stand by.” He 
told reporters afterward» “The whole 
weight of the moon and stars fell on me. 
Pray for me.” These unexpected events 
were met with silence, tears, and prayer 
throughout the_nation. In Moscow, Paris, 
London, Chungking, Roosevelt’s loss was 
mourned, 

The day after FDR’s death the new 
President broke tradition by lunching 


with U.S. Senators at the Capitol. - 
guessed, 


These actions, observers 
























mean closer White House cooperation 
with Congress; stronger Congressional in- 
fluence on government policies. 

While .Mr. Truman labored, the 
Roosevelt ‘funeral train rolled north, 
paused for brief funeral services at the 
White House, rolled on to Hyde Park 
where burial services were held April 15. 

Most meaningful. event in the week 
came from Russia. Foreign Commissar 
Molotov would head the USSR delega- 
tion to San Francisco after all. Joe Stalin 
took no chances. He was sending his first 
team in for the peace-planning. 


. Wage Study 


The textile industry and the service 
trades are likely to be first to benefit in a 
War Labor Board move to increase wages 
in industries where hourly rates lag be- 
hind cost of living. 

WLB Chairman George W. -Taylor 
suggested the increases might come “as 
growing availability of manpower and 
civilian goods relieves the inflationary 
pressure,” but he warned that government 
wage controls would still be maintained. 

The board is making a survey to de- 
termine in what industries hourly rates 
have not caught up with living costs, a 
study which was suggested by War Mo- 
bilizer James F. Byrnes just before he 
resigned. 


World Congress 


What effect would the death of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt have on the World Se- 
curity conference? 

That was the question uppermost in 
the minds of United Nations’ delegates 
gathering in San Francisco this week. 

Most reassuring answer came from 
Washington. There President Truman 
promised to follow the international path 


Acme 


HARRY S. TRUMAN takes Presidential oath in White House. Left to right are: FEA Chief Crowley, Secretaries Perkins, Stimson, Wallace, WPB 
Head Krug, Secretaries Forrestal, Wickard, Attorney General Biddle, Mr. Truman, Secretary Ickes, Mrs. Truman, daughter Mary Margaret, Chief 
Justice Stone, Speaker Rayburn, War Mobilizer Vinson, GOP House Leader Martin. 








NEW SOFT COAL PACT signed by Miners’ Boss Lewis and conference chairman Ezra Van Horn. 


set by the late President. In the. Senate, 
where many members wept openly, Sen. 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) declared ‘a suc- 
cessful peace must be his monument” in 
describing Mr. Roosevelt as “an amazing 
genius, rare crusader for his human faith.” 

To achieve this goal, however, dele- 
gates of many tongues, countless creeds, 
various shades of opinion, must decide: 

1. Shall Stalin’s Polish government 
be recognized? (Stalin insists; Britain, 
U. S. have balked.) 

2. Shall Pacific bases be ruled under 
a United Nations’ trusteeship? (U. S. 
naval chiefs, congressmen demand U. S. 
control.) 

3. Shall smaller nations be given a 
louder voice in the world organization? 

4- Can conferees agree on pacts to 
share world trade equally? 

5. Shall regional spheres of influence 
(such as Russia is creating—see World, 
page 12) be approved? 

Top-flight diplomats and their ad- 
visers will work out answers to these 
questions. A soldier and a sailor picked 
from combat veterans by Cmdr. Stassen, 
himself a veteran and official delegate, 
will give fighting men’s counsel to the 
U. S. delegation, 


War Workers’ Homes 


The National Housing Agency re- 
vived the plans to build at least 50,000 
dwellings in critical areas for persons un- 
able to qualify under the migratory war 
worker program. 

Nearly 25,000 units have been au- 
thorized in 111 places where sufficient 
construction labor is available. Detroit 
was allotted 5,000. 

Ceiling sales price is set at $8,000. 
Veterans, too, are benefiting under the 
let-up on priorities, at the rate of 500 
building permits a week. 

NHA reported 1,791,000 units had 
been completed in the war housing cam- 
paign; 113,000 more are under construc- 
tion or authorized. About half of them 
are privately financed. 


Soft Coal Peace 


Within three hours after the U. S. 
had seized 235 mines crippled by wildcat 
strikes, John L. Lewis and the soft coal 
operators agreed on a new contract boost- 
ing wages $1.25 a day. 

Result of six weeks’ negotiations, the 
agreement is a compromise of the 18 de- 
mands made by United Mine Workers, 
who abandoned a request for 1o¢-a-ton 
miners’ royalties and for union control 
over most mine foremen (PATHFINDER, 
April 16). 

The wage increase must be cleared 
with War Labor Board and OPA must 
check whether a price rise of 25¢ a ton 
will be necessary, as insisted by the opera- 
tors. Final decision may be up to Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer William H. Davis. 

Lewis could now turn his full atten- 
tion to the anthracite mine operators, 
with whom the union contract expires 
April 30. The government, meanwhile, 
was prepared to return struck mines to 
their owners. 


Truman Voted “No” 


The president of the Senate—then 
Vice President Truman—cast his first and 
only ballot in that role as the Senate 
voted one year’s extension of lend-lease. 

His opportunity came when Sen, Taft 
(R.-Ohio) offered an amendment to stop 
deliveries of lend-lease supplies.the min- 
ute the war is over. 

The move was aimed at agreements 
permitting Allies to purchase goods origi- 
nally ordered for the war. Taft wanted 
Surplus Property Board to handle all lend- 
lease surplus. 

When the Senate split, virtually on 
party lines, the Vice President voted 
against the amendment, although amend- 
ments lose in a tie anyhow. 

Opportunities for Vice Presidents to 
vote in the Senate are rare. Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes missed a chance by being 
away from Capitol Hill one day; Vice 
President Wallace, by being at lunch. 
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Coming Issues 


Congressional committees worked on 
heated issues, some of which will test the 
new Truman administration. 

Foes of regional planning, modeled 
on TVA, attacked Sen. Murray’s bill to 
set up a $1,258 million Missouri Valley 
Authority. ‘Menace to states’ rights,” 
“threat to private enterprise” they said. 

The “Full Employment Bill,” making 
a job any citizen’s right, moved toward 
hearings before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. 

War Production Chief Krug told an- 
other Senate committee lack of U. S. 
workers caused the U. S. $40 million con- 
tract with Aluminum Co. of Canada’s 
Shipshaw plant (PATHFINDER, April 9), 
though plants in the U. S. lay idle. Army, 
WPB, War Manpower Commission and 
Office of Economic Stabilization advised 
the Canadian deal, Krug said. 

House Democrats talked of sending 
the stalemated manpower bill to commit- 
tee “for further study.” This would keep 
the work-or-else measure on ice for use if 
workers quit war plants after V-E day. 

In the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, Wayne C. Taylor resigned as 
Under-secretary of Commerce, was elected 
Export-Import Bank president. Alfred 
Schindler, St. Louis, was nominated as 
his successor. 


Overseas Assignment 


Most of the 2,900,000 soldiers on 
duty in U. S. will yet see service over- 
seas, War Department announced. 

Already half of the home troops are 





International 


ALL SHE HAD went into Broadway Star Penny 
Edwards’ gift to war clothing drive. 
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SAUDI ARABIA'S Viceroy, Amir Faisae, signs 

United Nations declaration, as Lebanon's min- 
ister and Stettinius look on. 





earmarked and being trained for foreign 
assignment; all other able-bodied soldiers 
in this country will be sent abroad as 
speedily as possible and replaced by over- 
seas veterans and limited duty men. 
Latest figures reveal that of 8,050,000 
men in the Army, 5,150,000 are overseas. 


Week at Home 


East: OPA will reduce retail ceiling 
prices for synthetic rubber passenger tires. 
(Example: from $16.05 to $14.75 for a 
four-ply.) 

- In Chester, Vt., the senior high school 
class gave $500 to Mrs. Roosevelt to bring 
about “a just peace.” 

Midwest: War Food Administration’s 
cancelling of the proposed seasonal cut in 
producer prices means $70,000 more in- 
come to dairy farmers in Chicago area. 

West: Movie Actress Gloria Dick- 
son, 27, was suffocated to death in a fire 
that destroyed her Hollywood home. 

South: Tornado that swept from 
Texas to Illinois took 112 lives in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri. 

German war prisoners struck at Belle 
Glade, Fla., got bread-and-water diet. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Civilian Car Crisis 

Passenger automobile transportation 
is about to collapse, the executive board 
of the American Automobile Association 
reported to Congress. 

If that happens, said H. J. Brunnier, 
AAA president, in transmitting the report, 
“it will cripple industry, harm the war.” 

The average automobile is now eight 
years old, the group stated; tire and bat- 


Crisis in April 


(A PATHFINDER Editorial) 


The Romans feared the Ides of 
March. But April has been the USA’s 
month ‘of crisis and national tragedy. 
The American Revolution began on 
April 19. The Civil War on April 12. 
We entered World War I on April 6. 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated on 
April 14. At 3:35 p.m. (CWT), April 
12, 1945, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
lay dead of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

“Today we are faced” he had dic- 
tated the day before for his Jefferson 
Day message, “with the pre-eminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, 
we must cultivate the science of human 
relationships—the ability of all peoples, 
of all kinds, to live together and to 
work together in the same world at 
peace. ... The work (ahead) is peace 
more than an end of this war... an 
end to the beginnings of all wars.” 

Total victory over Germany 
seemed to be a matter of hours. The 
~Japanese empire was ablaze, its fleets 
shattered. Yet, as the long-ailing Pres- 
ident knew so well, the greatest struggle 
of his great career lay ahead. The 
death, the maiming, the shattered 
minds and homes created by war were 
but the means to an opportunity. The 
actual achievement of a permanent 
peace still depended on America’s dip- 
lomats and on the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government. In their 
hands alone lay the opportunity given 
by dead and maimed of World War II. 

Death's Toll. But, as the hour for 
assumption of that responsibility pre- 
pared to strike, death strode through 
the cottage door at Warm Springs, Ga., 
to take, not only the tired heart of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 63, but the 
Captain of all the nation’s planning for 
world peace, 

The crisis of that passing is so 
great, and the hour of action is so close 
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at hand, that the career of the man 
shrinks in significance. The upsurge in 
the power of the federal government 
during his 12 years in office, the cour-. 
ageous experiments to end the depres- © 
sion, the resultant soar in the public 
debt, the battles for social and eco- 
nomic reform, the unparalleled flow of 
war power after Pearl Harbor... all 
of these, comprising the epic accom- 
plishment of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
pale beside the struggle for world peace 
that lies ahead. 

Yet, at 3:35 p.m, on April 12, his 
wisdom, his intimate knowledge of 
world leaders, his unwritten plans for 
peace were gone with his heart’s beat. 

The Opportunity. So, America 
faces the crisis of peace with a new 
president.. He is a man comparatively 
untried in the fields of international 
diplomacy and economic planning. He 
is, however, a man who has known 
manual labor and plain living. Harry 
Truman, 60, has proven his ability to 
stand by friends at times of crisis, and 
to talk with common men. Equally im- 
portant ... and historically of greater 
importance ... is the fact that Harry 
Truman has respect for, and from, 
both Houses of Congress. 

-Here, then, rears America’s oppor- 
tunity in her hour of crisis. The great- 
est personality of our time is dead. His 
persuasiveness is stilled. FDR has be- 
come a symbol, calling in his last mes- 
sage, for “the ability of all peoples to 
work together for peace.” 

Let America work together, out of 
crisis, toward that goal. Let the New 
President, with an experienced Con- 
gress and a determined people at his 
side, plan co-operatively for permanent 
world peace. Out of our. April tragedy 
let this greatest human achievement be 
consummated, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is laid to rest at Hyde Park. Members of family are at left of grave. 











FOR CLEANING AND 


Gum Turpentine PAINTING 


is the standard, fool-proof paint 


thinner. Use or specify it for all 
exterior work and for interiors 
with oil paints, enamels or var- 
nishes. Gum Turpentine is an ex- 
cellent cleaner for furniture, 
floors, woodwork, bathtubs, 
toilets, bed springs. Best forclean- 
ing paint brushes. Sold by Paint, 
Hardware, Variety, Drug and 
Grocery Stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOC., VALDOSTA, 6A, 






How to stop 
sewer troubles 
Install ORANGEBURG PIPE—economical, 
and good for a lifetime of trouble-free ser- 
vice. Non-corrodible. Root-proof. Light, 
easy to handle. Long lengths, readily cut 
with a saw. TAPERWELD JOINTS quickiy 
assembled without cement. No leaks, no 
infiltration. 

Ideal for house-to-street sewer or septic 
tank connections, and other drainage pur- 
poses. Use PERFORATED type for septic 
tank filter beds, foundation footing drains, 
sub-soil drainage. 

Ask your plumbing contractor or building 
material dealer. Or mail coupon today! 


ORANGEBURG Preor'rine 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. (P-4-23) 


Please send circular on ORANGEBURG 
PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. 
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tery supplies are far short of minimum 
needs; a new deal in gasoline rationing is 
needed. Concrete suggestions: Use pris- 
oners-of-war to recover scrap lead for 
batteries; observe 35-mile speed limit. 


Victory Shift 


As U. S. fighting men daily slugged 
their way closer to final victory, the Red 
Cross training mill at Washington’s Amer- 
ican university announced the graduation 
of the largest class ever assembled for 
service with the armed forces. The group 
totaled 388 men and women, all bound for 
overseas and hospital assignments. 


Black Market Note 


Sen. Harlan J. Bushfield (R.-S. .D.) 
laid it straight on the line when the ques- 
tion of patronizing black markets popped 
up in a hearing before the Senate commit- 
tee investigating food shortages. 

Most citizens are honest about the 
regulations, Thomas I. Emerson, OPA 
enforcement officer, had just testified. 





MEAT EATER—Sen. H. J. Bushfield will get his. 


“T agree,” said Bushfield, “but if my 
family wants meat and I can’t get any, 
I'm going to get it wherever I can.” 

“By violating regulations?” 

“Draw your own conclusions,” 
Bushfield, 


said 


Uncle Sam’s Printing Job 


The Government Printing Office, fab- 
ulous hive that turns out thousands of 
tons of government bulletins and reports, 
strictly enforces a rule of Congress that 
limits matter inserted by members in the 
Congressional Record to two pages. Nev- 
ertheless, Sen. Raymond E,. Willis (R.- 
Ind.) obtained special permission to in- 
clude an over-the-limit speech by A. E. 
Giegengack, head of G. P. O., showing 
contributions of that agency to the war. 

Printing the speech was well worth 
the extra cost of $138.80, Sen. Willis said. 

Public Printer Giegengack reported 
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that G. P. O. produced -printed matter 
last year totaling $70 million in Cost. 
Sample problem: 

Under the Geneva Convention, pris- 
oners-of-war held m the U. S.-are allowed 
to write letters home once a month. 
G. P. O. was asked to develop stationery 
which would prevent any sort of secret 
writing. The agencies’ laboratories came 
up with a coated paper on which invisible 
acid ink turned bright green and non-acid 
types turned red. Then clever German 
prisoners developed a new fluid that didn’t 
show up on the paper and they had to 
start all over again. 

“Now we have a new paper,” Giegen- 
gack said, “sensitive to every known sub- 
stance, dry or fluid. The only way a pris- 
oner can sneak a message home is to wig- 
wag it when his guard’s asleep.” 


Senate Tongue-Lashing 


Irked by having to talk to empty 
seats, Sen. A. W. Barkley, majority leader, 
gave his colleagues a sudden tongue-lash- 
ing for playing hookey. It got results. 

The flare-up came when a quorum 
call on the proposal to restrict lend-lease 
caused dozens of senators to pop in the 
chamber and right out again. In the name 
of decency, Barkley insisted they ought 
to stay around long enough to learn what 
was going on, 

“We should at least make it appear 
we are doing our duty,” he said. 

Rules Recalled. Supporting Barkley. 
Sen. Robert M. La Follette Jr. announced 
he would press for strict observance of 
two “forgotten” Senate rules: First, that 
no senator should be absent without con- 
sent; second, that no senator should be 
counted present unless there in person. 

Next day La Follette kept tab on the 
first roll call, threatened to call names 
when 27 senators sought to be counted 
present by sending word they would be 
there later. The threat was effective. The 
chair ruled that “phantom” roll calls were 
out, that the record would show as present 
only those who answered in person. 


Thinking Gunsight 


Surface vessels now can fight off 
swarms of torpedo and dive-bombers with 
an automatic computing gunsight. 

Developed by the Sperry Gyroscope 
Corp., the sight enables guns to swing fast 
enough to meet attacks from every direc- 
tion or altitude. 

All the gunner has to do is bring his 
target plane within a circle of dots on a 
reflecting glass. The sight automatically 
computes speed and range and the amount 
of lead or lag for which gunners previously 
had to make lightning calculations. Said 
one gunnery officer: “The sight does four 
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“FORMATION STICK" relieves pilot fatigue. 


hours of conic sections and differential 
calculus in a split second.” 


Better Bombing 


Latest aids for bomber pilots: (1) A 
pocket-sized gadget which warns the pilot 
when engine trouble is developing by 
flashing a light in the cockpit; (2) a new- 
type, one-handed control stick which needs 
only 1 lb. of force to operate. 

Formerly, a pilot had to exert 100 lbs. 
of energy to keep his four-motor plane on 
the course. Working by electronics, the 
“formation stick” can be moved with one 
finger, relieves pilot fatigue, means better 
bombing, tighter formation flying. 


Super Bug-Killer 


An insecticide even more powerful 
than D.D.T. has been reported by Dr. 
Roland Glade, British scientist. Gamm® 
isomer of hexachlorocyclohexane (it’s so 
new no one has thought of something 
shorter) is fatal to almost the whole range 
of insect pests. 

Its toxic effect was discovered acci- 
dentally when an attendant sifted some of 
the powder in the same room with a colony 
of locusts, All the locusts died. Only after 
repainting coukd locust breeding be resumed. 


V-2 Secret Out 


Secret of the V-2, Germany’s most 
closely guarded weapon, was discovered 
when eight of the giant rocket bombs 
which spread death and destruction over 
England with the speed of sound were cap- 
tured, complete even to accompanying in- 
struction books. 

Abandoned when the train carrying 
them toward Holland was hit by Allied 
fire, the bombs measured 45 ft. in length, 
44 ft. in diameter and weighed nearly 13 
tons when fueled. Four compartments at 
the front held radio equipment, mechani- 
cal control equipment and high pressure 
gas cylinders, 

Behind these lay the combustion 
chamber and the big fuel tank, insulated 
from the steel walls by six inches of glass 
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FROM THE SKYWAYS..TO THE 
BETTER SPARK PLUGS FOR 


pore, 


| ann 


‘-» HIGHWAYS 
YOUR CAR 


Champion Ceramic Aircraft Spark adit. 
Plugs are used exclusively by Na- ™~; 
tional Airlines because “they are CH: i 

dependable, efficient and completely _ Pa’ fo 


satisfactory.” They strongly em- 
phasize maintenance to insure de- 
pendability. 


Thus once again the prestige and 
efficiency of Champion Spark Plugs 
for every engine is confirmed by 
their use by a leading airline—just 
as it has been so dramatically dem- 
onstrated in the most powerful 
bombers and combat planes. The 
Champions you buy for your pres- 
ent car benefit from the same re- 
search, basic materials, engineering 
and precision manufacture. Natu- 
rally they will insure an extra meas- 
ure of performance, economy and 
dependability. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Buy Bonds 
“Bigger Bonds for 
the Mighty Seventh” 
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Special Trial Offer! 





Its Sweeter, More Tender 
-Higher Yielding! 


THIS AMAZING NEW HYBRID sweet corn 
is better eating, easier growing, higher yielding. 
You'll love its giant-size golden-yellow ears. Many 
10 inches long with 16 rows big, deep, juicy 
kernels that are baby-tender and sugary-swecet. 
And how it grows! Plants are strong, sturdy, 
wilt-resistant! Selected by a Nationwide Jury of 
Garden Experts as America’s finest Sweet Corn. 


NOW, AS AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER, we'll 
send postpaid TWO BIG 
PACKAGES, (more than 
enough for average gar- 
den) for only 25c coin or 
stamps. But ou must 
send NOW! his offer 


ends soon. Send today. 
Send now and get 


F FR E E Free, beautiful new 


“New Discoveries in Sweet 
— ” Tells how to have corn earl- 
jest... how to keep it “coming- 
on” all season with but one plant- 
) ing... also many new recipes to 
serve, can and enj sweet corn. 
Send for new FREE BOOK and 
Special 25c Trial Offer today. 
Michael-Leonard Company, Sioux City 6, Iowa. 
SO ee a ee ee ee ee 


Michael-Leonard Co. 








Dept.677, Sioux City 6, Iowa 

oO I enclose 25c¢ for Big Trial Offer Hy- 1 
brid Sweet Corn. | 

oO Send free copy of ‘““New Discoveries.” 


OI icceccerneseatinasinenninrarinritenecscicemmnnnigaiiiiasiiitian | 
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HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire Hazards 
increase at a terrific rate. Fire is a destruc- 
tive agent that aids the enemy. Play safe 
with FYR-FYTER EQUIPMENT. Op- 
portunity for Salesmen. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayton1, Ohio 


HANG IT UP... 
PIN IT UP WITH 


MOORE 


PUSH-PINS*PUSH-LESS HANGERS 4 ( 
At stationery, department and hardware stores. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO 
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wool, The V-2’s were powered by ethyl 
alcohol and liquefied oxygen, launched by 
standing them upright and setting off the 
mechanism from a distance. The rockets 
could not be controlled in flight. If for 
no other reason, experts said, man’s mind 
is unable to move as fast as the projectile. 
Range and altitude were governed by 
radios and dials set before launching. 


AMERICANA 


Two Funeral Trains 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt sat by the 
fireplace in Warm Springs,Ga.,on April 12, 
1945. V-E day was just over the horizon. 
The Yanks were 50 miles from Berlin. 
Ahead lay the opportunity to build a per- 
manent world peace. Then, suddenly, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was dead. To him, 
at least, peace came swiftly. 

Eighty years before, almost to the 
day, Abraham Lincoln sat in a box at 
Washington’s Ford Theater. He was just 
back from a review of Grant’s troops at 
Richmond. Four days before, on April 9, 
1865, Lee had surrendered at Appomatox. 
Peace lay over America, but the gigantic 
problems of reconstruction lay ahead. 
With the speed of an assassin’s bullet, 
peace came to him, too. 

For each man, a stunned nation wept. 

1865 and 1945. The solemn journey 
that carried Franklin Roosevelt from 
Warm Springs through rows of grim-faced 
troops to Washington, then home to Hyde 
Park, bore striking parallels to the one 
that left Washington on April 21, 186s. 

Across 1,700 miles, between rows of 
torch-lit mourners, Lincoln’s black-draped 
train soughed toward: Springfield, Ill. 

A fine hearse waited, drawn by six 
black horses. It was borrowed from St. 
Louis. Springfield city had floated a $20,- 
ooo bond issue for the funeral but it 
didn’t own a good hearse. 
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Day after the funeral, Springfield 
totaled its cost. All but $5379 of the 
$20,000 had been spent. Items included: 
For black drapery, $5,053.77, for flags and 
plumes, $499.70; for stars, eagles, dec- 
orating, $686.75; out of town guests lodged, 
$597.15; singers and hacks, $1,118.10. 


Remember Chewing Gum? 


When Texans “Remember the Alamo”’ 
on Sar Jacinto Day, April 21, they think 
of Mexican Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna as a creature with horns and tail 
who massacred 187 Texas heroes. Amer- 
icans could honor him as father of a na- 
tional pastime—gum chewing. 

Twenty years after the Alamo, Mex- 
ico kicked this fiery old peg-legged war- 
rior out for the third time. He wandered 
to Staten Island, in New York bay. Here 
he puzzled his secretary, James Adams, by 
constant motion of his jaws. “It’s chicle 
sap from Yucatan,” he told Adams. 

Santa Anna returned to Mexico, and 
sent Adams 20 lbs, of chicle. Adams felt 
the spongy mass. His eyes lit up. “Rub- 
ber!” he gasped. He cooked, cooled, 
stretched it, found no rubber but even- 
tually added peppermint and evolved a 
“chewing gum.” By 1870, “Jucee Kiss,” 
“Yucatan,” “Kiss-Me” were on New Jer- 
sey sweet shop counters. Later, Adams 
started the Adams Chewing Gum Co. 

Like cigarets, gum chewing made its 
way despite opposition from reformers 
who put it on the sin list right after sex, 
liquor and “coffin nails.” Now, Americans 
chew an average of 109 sticks per year. 

Chiclero Slashers. Chicle still comes 
from Yucatan and other parts of Central 
America where “chicleros” roam the coun- 
dryside during the rainy season. They 
slash “herringbones” in Sapodilla trunks, 
collect 24 lbs. of sap from each tree to 
boil into 20-lb. cakes for shipment. But 
pure chicle is sticky, and some gummak- 
ers add 60% of other gums from the far 
East. Wartime supply ships can’t crowd 
it in. That’s why many favorite brands 
are off the shelves. 
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THE SOLEMN JOURNEY that carried Franklin Roosevelt through rows of grim-faced troops. 











“THAT’S THE ONE I WANT” 


“Well if it’s advertised in Farm JouRNAL it- ought to be good. We'll look at it 
when we go to town.” 


That’s how it works. Farm JoURNAL goes to more than 2,500,000 farm homes, 
has ten million readers. Of the four great general magazines, it is the only one to 
cover the rural market. In two counties out of three in the United States, Farm 
JourRNAL has more readers than Life, Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s. Farmers 
and their wives shop in small cities and towns. Merchants there are wise to know 
and stock the products advertised in Farm JOURNAL pages. 


FARM JOURNAI GRAHAM PATTERSON * PUBLISHER 
WASHINGTON SQUARE * PHILADELPHIA 5 
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STARVATION. Evidence of Germany's treat- 
ment of prisoners was this Yank freed when 
U. S. Forces overran Nazi soil. 


Rout of German armies ends military 
and political power of Nazi state, 
Allies mop up Europe 


Battle of Europe approached the mop- 
up stage as Allied forces chopped rem- 
nants of the German army and Nazi state 
to fragmerits. - 1 

German troops estimated at 250,000 
in Italy, 150,000 in Norway, 100,000 in 
the Ruhr, 100,000 trapped in French ports, 
and more than a million facing the Reds, 
were cut off from each other and supplies. 
Some might fight on but all were doomed. 

Since D-Day, the Allies had taken 
two million German prisoners, Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery revealed. “Destruction 
is going on wholesale,” he said. “Every 
big and little town in Germany is being 
blown up. Hitler has ordered ‘destruction 
of every mortal thing. There’s no German 
public opinion to rise up and say: ‘Finish!’ 
If anyone does say that, he’s bumped off.” 

Hemmed In. Like the German army, 
the Nazi party was broken and doomed. 
Hitler and other top Nazis huddled in the 
Bavarian mountains, where they had piled 
supplies for a last stand. Even this re- 
treat was menaced by the Red Army, rush- 
ing up Danube valley, and Patton’s tank- 
men, cutting the waist of Germany toward 
Dresden and a union with the Reds. 

There was no neutral country to 
which the Nazi leaders could flee. Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the rest had 
promised to bar them. Behind them was 
the flaming chaos of the ruined Reich. 
Ahead was death or capture. 


Mistreated Prisoners 


Last days of war in Germany were 
worst for Yank prisoners. Allied advances 








freed 15,000, but the Nazis hustled 36,000 
to camps in the interior, where 34,000 
were already suffering lack of food, shel- 
ter, medical care. 

Disruption of transportation forced 
many Yanks to march to interior camps 
on foot. Arriving exhausted, often sick, 
they found the camps overcrowded, under- 
supplied, 

Red Cross supplies were piled high 
in Sweden and Switzerland. Some trickled 
to the camps by truck, but not enough got 
through to relieve most prisoners’ needs. 

Blaming ““Germany’s fanatical deter- 
mination to continue a hopeless war,” for 
“deplorable conditions under which many 
of these 70,000 U. S. prisoners are living,” 
Secretary of War Stimson said: “In addi- 
tion to sufferings caused by these condi- 
tions, instances are being daily uncovered 
of deliberate neglect, indifference, and 
cruelty in treatment of prisoners. The 
American nation will not forget them. 
Perpetrators of these crimes will be 
brought to justice.” 


Japs vs. World 


On Okinawa, 60,000° Jap die-hards 
changed easy Yank conquests to an Iwo 
Jima-like struggle for the “little Siegfried 
line” defending Naha, the capital. Jap 
airmen, in suicide crashes against Yank 
ships and supply dumps at the Okinawa 
beachhead, sank a U. S. destroyer. 

Whether the Japanese nation will 
fight to the death like Jap defenders of 
Okinawa is problematical. The near-end 
of the European war, releasing irresistible 
Allied forces for the Pacific, with the 
outlook Russia will be in at the death, 
emphasized Japan’s hopelessness. 

Chances the Jap government will see 
it that way, and surrender soon, were 
dimmed by the make-up of Japan’s new 
cabinet. It includes no outstanding “mod- 
erates.” Instead, prominent posts went to 
cocky Army chiefs like Gen. Kenji Doi- 
hara, leading Jap forces in Manchuria, 
which may fight on after Tokyo falls. 

Russian armies in Siberia could help 
squelch a Jap last stand in Manchuria. 
But the U. S._high command is ignoring 
speculations about early Jap surrender, 
and planning a rapid shift of Yank forces 
from Europe. 

Next stage of the Pacific war may bea 
race between U S. shipping from Europe, 
and Japs strengthening defenses—with the 
Japs hindered by Yank bombings and 
blockades. 


Red Chain 


Signing of a 20-year military alliance 
between Russia and Yugoslavia, pledging 
joint action in any future war with Ger- 
many, forged another link in Stalin’s chain 
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of buffer states to bar future invasions of 
eastern Europe from the west. 

Anchor of the chain, on Germany’s 
west, will be France, where Gen, de Gaulle 
called the Franco-Russian pact more im- 
portant than any world organization. 

Links on Germany’s east will include 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania. All these governments 
are controlled or influenced by Moscow. 

Who'll rule Poland is still disputed 
between the exile government in London, 
recognized by Britain and the U. S., and 
Russia’s stooge Lublin government. 

Yalta compromise called for broaden- 
ing the Lublin government to include other 


Polish elements, but Stalin will probably . 


get most of what he wants, because Red 
armies occupy Poland, as they do Ru- 
mania, and Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia’s government, just re- 
turned from exile, will also play Russia's 
game. Before going back to his country, 
President Benes spent weeks in Moscow. 
Thus, before V-E @ay or San Francisco, 
Stalin sewed up Russia’s European fron- 
tiers with two-way treaties. 


Around the Globe 


Madrid: Spain broke relations with 
Japan, dropped all charges against Spanish 
political exiles. 

Ottawa: Canadian general election 
will be June 11. 

London: British armed forces will 
stop drafting men 31 and older. 

Chungking: U. S. engineers planned 
the world’s largest concrete dam on the 
Yangtze river to supply five times the 
electric power of Grand Coulee, and pro- 
tect 60 million acres from floods. 

Manila: Landing on Bohol island put 
Yanks on every major island in the Philip- 
pines. 

Rome: Gen. Mark Clark told Italian 
patriots behind German lines: ‘Final bat- 
tles for liberation of Italy have begun.” 

Buenos Aires: Argentine government 
banned all internal political ‘activities. 

Bordeaux: French troops opened 


drive to wipe out Nazi pocket. 





International 

GIANT ROCKET. This is what the Nazi V-2 

looks like. Yanks captured a trainload of them. 
(See Science, Page 9.) 
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Western Frontafsen. Bradley’s 12th U. S. Army 
group swept eastward on a 150-mile front to the Elbe 
River. At Magdeburg, 65 miles from Berlin, Nazis 
smashed one Elbe bridgehead. In the north, the Cana- 
dian 1st reached the North Sea, closing the Dutch 
pocket. In the south, the U. S. Third Army drove to 
within 13 miles of the Czechoslovak frontier, and 75 
miles from the Russians near Cottbus. 


Italian Front: On the west coast, U. S. 5th Army 
fought to within 20 miles of La Spezia naval base. The 
British 8th captured Imola, 


Eastern Front: Germans reported Red drive 
across. the Oder to 24 miles from Berlin. In Austria, 
the Russians captured St. Poelten, strategic rail center, 
threatened to flank Prague, Czechoslovak capital. 

Pacific Front: Yanks battled stiffening Jap de- 
fenses on Okinawa. Chinese recaptured U. S. 14th 
Air Force base at Laohokow, 200 miles northwest of 
Hankow. 

Airwar: Superfortresses blasted main Jap cities. 
Non-stop bombing of Germany continued. | 


Map outlines reproduced from map copvriehted by General Drafting Co.. ine 
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HUMAN TORCH, Edward Bradley, 6, Wash- 
ington, one of 11 in cowboy suit tragedy. 


inflammable 


Napped rayon playtogs, fired by 
sparks, bring death, serious injury, 
to a number of children 


Death of three Washington children, 
serious injury to eight others, whose rayon 
cowboy suits turned them into human 
torches, was grim warning to parents that 
danger lurks in clothing made of some 
types of synthetic fibers. 

The children’s suits, known as the 
Gene Autry and sold all over the country, 
had a woolly trimming, defined as napped 
rayon by the Bureau of Standards. This 
fine, loose, and highly inflammable type 
of weave, also found in some sweaters and 
bathrobes, can catch fire from sparks and 
has caused several accidents in the last 
three years, officials reported. 

Since no permanent flame-proofing 
treatment has been developed, it’s hard to 
pin manufacturers down, they said. A 
new California law, however, forbids pro- 
duction of synthetic textiles more inflam- 
mable than raw cotton. Congress is COMg, 
sidering a similar bill, to regulate materials 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Congress also has demanded investi- 
gation of the Washington tragedy, as offi- 
cials acted to prevent more sales of the 
cowboy suits. 

Movie star Gene Autry, whose name 
appears on the playtogs, began his own 
investigation, offered to do ‘anything I 
can” for the burned children. 


Success in Marriage 


Shared budget responsibilities, shared 
housework, if both husband and wife have 
jobs, and shared interests outside home 
and family make for a successful mar- 
riage, Mrs. J. Warren Hastings, pastor’s 
wife, told her young married couples class 
at Washington’s Christian Church, 

Mrs. Hastings, who is conducting an 
1r-weeks’ course on “Making Marriage 
Christian,” advocates planned parenthood, 


sex education in schools and in churches. 

“When married couples declare 
they’ve never had a cross word, they either 
have short memories, are indifferent, or 
one does all the talking,” she said. “But 
cross words don’t count. If the causes of 
them are faced honestly, they can help 
marriages grow. And marriages either 
grow—or die.” 

She counseled war brides to make 
their letters more than a recital of events. 
“Share your ideas, feelings, to build a 
sound base for your life together.” 


Airline Jobs 


Permanent job opportunities for 
women in air transportation industry have 
increased since 1941. 

- A survey of 102 transportation com- 
panies taken by the Illinois Office of Pub- 
lic Instruction showed airline jobs for 
women now include accounting clerk, dic- 
taphone operator, dietitian, and passenger 
agent. The latter must have sales ability, 
chorus girl height, college experience— 
and wear no glasses. 

A new ruling allows air hostesses to 
be one year older, one inch higher, seven 
Ibs. heavier than the 27 years, 56”, 120 
Ibs. required before the war. 


Cold Stare 


Last fall, when Puffy was a kitten, he 
looked into a girl’s eyes when she tried to 
pet him. She became hypnotized. 

Now the cream-colored Persian en- 
tertains wounded servicemen, sells war 
bonds. He has put more than 300 people 
to sleep with his large, unblinking orbs. 

Recently crowned “King of All Cats” 
by the American Feline Society, Puffy is 
paw-printing photographs of himself for 
hundreds of fans, according to S. Arthur 
Newman, his manager. 
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Child Payments 


In July, Canadian parents will begin 
to get monthly government checks to help 
rear their children. Payments start-at $5 
for each child, continue to the age of 16, 
reach $8 a month. Allowances must be 
spent on the children, and children must 
attend school. 

Not only will the scheme help the 
already registered 1,300,000 of Canada’s 
million and a half families buy their chil- 
dren’s food and clothing; but also will 
create and maintain employment, govern- 
ment officials said. Estimated annual cost 
of about $250 million will equal what the 
Canadian government spends every two 
weeks on the war. 

Sen. William Langer (Rep., N. D.) 
has similar ideas for the U.S. He has 
introduced a bill to pay all parents $500 


» 


on the birth of their second child, $750 
for the third, $1,000 for each thereafter. 


Fathers’ Lessons 


Most of the r4o students in Washing- 
ton’s- Expectant Fathers courses wanted 
twins, only one got them. But satisfied 
with the babies that came, and what~they 
had learned about them, the men have just 
organized an Alumni group to study child 
care, family relationships. 

When their wives went to District 
Health’s free maternity classes, husbands. 


_ faced with the perils of parenthood for 


the first time, wanted to sit in. Banned. 
they asked for classes of their own. Miss 
Ruth E. Brong, maternity consultant, with 
Dr. Thomas M. Leonard, Gallinger Hos- 
pital, organized a five weeks’ course, regis- 
tered 25 men at a time, awarded them 
Prepared Parent diplomas on completion. 

Fathers learned anatomy and physi- 
ology, care of the mother. With a 7 lb.. 
life-sized doll they practiced holding the 
baby (the single-handed football hold: 
double-handed back support), bathing. 
diapering, “burping” it. 

Most men asked what makes a baby 
cry, learned four causes: Irritation from 
heat or wet diaper; hunger; gas or colic 
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PERSIAN “PUFFY” stares Dorothy Cynara, New York, into a deep sleep with his hypnotic eyes. 
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Wide World 


EXPECTANT FATHER pins up classroom baby. 


(indicated by pulling up of legs); and the 
cry babies make when they want attention. 

Post-graduate course will be taught 
by psychiatrists, doctors, child care ex- 
perts. Cost: $1. Classes are continuing, 
for new Expectant Fathers. 


Competition 


Not many women will be leaving jobs 
when the war is over, the Census Bureau 
predicts in estimating the feminine labor 
force will be close to 18 million in five 
years, about what it is now. 

Of the 44 million more women work- 
ing since the war, only 3 million were 
prompted by war conditions, said the Bu- 
reau. Half of these, the Bureau believes, 
will stay put because: Girls of school age, 
once working, rarely return to school; 
many servicemen’s wives will have to re- 
main wage earners; industries will want to 
keep women because of wage differentials. 


For Shut-Ins 


Enjoying nature from indoors can be 
a pleasant pastime for convalescents. 

A new illustrated booklet, Outdoors 
Indoors, offers many suggestions such as: 
How to make friends with birds, study 
weather and sky, grow miniature gardens. 

National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, has it for 75¢. 


indomitable 


Back in America after junketing 50,- 
ooo miles in transport plane bucket-seats 
to sing the “Lord’s Prayer” to 10,000 
fighting men overseas, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Australian soprano, proved there’s no such 
word as “can’t.” ; 

Victim of crippling polio, Miss Law- 
rence heard doctors say three and a half 
years ago she would never sing again, walk 
again. She can now stand, even ride horse- 
back. She said she did the impossible be- 
cause she had faith. 

Miss Lawrence recalled her favorite 





memory: “When 3,000 boys sang for me. 
It was a song of New Zealand, ‘Now is 
the time we must say goodby.’ They were 
leaving for battle.” 


Itemized 


Degreaser. Household Penetrone, 
general cleaner, formerly released only to 
industry, is on the market. 

Crystal Ball. What’s in the offing for 
department store customers is indicated 
by Marshall Field’s plan to sell airplanes, 
frozen steaks, everything musical, medical. 

No Re-heeling. Plastic covered heels 
for women’s shoes will end replacements, 
peeling leather, says Pereless Bros. 

Tough Juicer. New juicer is self- 
straining, of acid and heat-resistant plas- 
tic, will sell for so¢. 

Stay Put. Cushion-like jackets to fit 
fasteners of earrings are EarrinGrips. 
They eliminate pressure, cut earring loss. 


Shelf Meat 


Tested advice for housewives who 
tackle meat canning has been brought up 
to date in a new U.S.D.A. bulletin, Home 


Canning of Meat—(AWI-110). 


To hold vitamins, the bulletin recom- 
mends cutting some processing times, 
keeping pressure at 10 lbs. (240° F.) in- 
stead of the usual 15 lbs. Browning in fat 
before canning is no longer recommended 
since tests show such meat may get rancid. 
The bulletin tells the whole meat-canning 
story in time-tables and pictures. 


OPA Blamed 


OPA took the brunt of the black mar- 
ket blame in Senate food committee in- 
vestigations, was charged with hiring “a 
lot of amateurs,” who let big operators 
slip through their fingers. 

OPA made plea of limited enforce- 
ment staff, was told to ask help of FBI, 
Secret Service. 

In Chicago, Armour & Co.’s President 
George A. Eastwood praised OPA and 
other agencies, but offered the following 
advice: Stop diversion of livestock from 
inspected slaughter channels, give more 
financial incentive to cattle growers and 
feeders, make restaurant-eaters pay points 
for meat, raise government purchasing 
prices for pork and beef, cut back deliver- 
ies to military or lend-lease. 

At the Washington investigation next 
day, both Richard Kleberg, manager of 
the King Ranch, Brownsville, Tex., and 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Colo.) said 
cattle are not coming to market because 
feeders have been squeezed out-of busi- 
ness. High feed costs, livestock ceilings 
cause losses that run as high as $13 a head. 
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A 3¢ a lb. increase in ceiling would 
change the scarcity picture to one of 
plenty, Kleberg said, would do away in 
time with the need of subsidy to packers 
(cost to taxpayers to date: $771 million). 

Earlier, F. M. Tobin, Rochester, 
N. Y., president of the National Independ- 
ent Packers Association, had complained 
to senators of the ceiling squeeze on 
packers, 

“What would the situation be now if 
there had been no ceilings?” Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D.-Okla.) asked. 

“We'd be a hell of a lot worse off 
than we are now,” Tobin admitted. 


Bone Grafts 


Most revolutionary development in 
plastic surgery has been credited to Lt. 
Col. S. Gordon, Canadian Army surgeon. 

Col. Gordon uses chips of cancellous 
bone, soft spongy material between mar- 
row and hard outer shell, to rebuild skulls, 
cheek bones, even eye sockets. 

Cancellous bone is malleable, can be 
molded or pressed into place, then allowed 
to harden, outmoding the use of metal 
plates or painstakingly carved hard bone. 


Better Speech. 


One tenth of the nation’s school chil- 
dren have speech defects and 80% of 
these could be cured for $20 per child, 
said Dr. Clarence T. Simon, director of 
speech clinic, Northwestern university. 

Proof most defects can be corrected 
was provided by pilots and ground troops 
in the Army and Navy, Simon said, when 
many rejected because of speech defects 
were accepted after three to six months’ 
training in speech clinics. 


American Test 


Development of a new chart for test- 
ing color blindness has been announced by 
the American Optical Co. Before the war 
the U. S. depended on Germany and Japan 
for intricately-blended color charts. 

A German scientist, Stilling, 75 years 
ago invented the “color confusion” charts, 
which revealed numbers to the normal eye 
that were undetectable to the color blind. 
In 1920, Ishihara, a Jap, made two im- 
provements: a chart which revealed num- 
bers only to the color blind, and another 
chart which revealed different numbers 
for the normal eye and the color blind. 

Both chart systems were readily ac- 
cepted in the U. S., but nothing was done 
to manufacture them. Thus, when the war 
broke, the armed forces discovered the 
best chart sources in enemy hands. 

To meet draft needs, American Opti- 
cal Co. was assigned to duplicate the Ishi- 











Be honest, now! 


Be honest, now! Have you ever really 
investigated Tampax? Have you dis- 
cussed it with women who are using it? 
Have you asked about Tampax at drug 
stores of notion counters? Do you under- 
stand the principle of internal absorption 
for monthly sanitary protection? 

Tampax has grown to bean important 
name in feminine circles and to avoid 
confusion we want to give a clear, con- 
cise statement concerning it....Invented 
by a doctor, Tampax is worn internally. 
It is specially designed for this purpose 
—made of pure surgical cotton com- 
pressed and firmly stitched. It comes in 
neat applicators for dainty insertion— 
your hands need not even touch the 
Tampax. When in place the Tampax is 
“conforming” in shape—wearer cannot 
feel it. 

No belts, pins or external pads. No bulges 
of ridges caused in clothing. No odor, 
no chafing. Quick to change. Easy dis- 
posal. Sold at drug and notion counters 
in 3 sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Whole 
month's supply will go into 
purse. Economy Box contains 
4 months’ supply (average). 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Mass. 
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hara color cards. Now the company has 
evolved its own card system, 


| Anti-Clotter 


| » 
about heart disease. 


A farmer carrying two buckets of 
blood appeared at Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment station, 


| his cows’ blood wouldn’t clot. They were 
| dying from hemorrhage. 


Doctors soon isolated the cause. 


| Spoiled sweet clover in the cows’ diet 


| the blood it keeps clots from forming, | 


contained an anti-coagulant. Now, that 


substance may become one of the greatest | 


life savers of medical history. Injected in 


holds hope for Coronary Thrombosis vic- 


| tims who die when a blood clot obstructs 


the heart’s arteries. 


Cure by Diet 


Dietary deficiency victims, given up 
for insane by doctors, are being cured in 
a clinic at Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, 
Ala., once center of the pellagra belt. 

The clinic operates on the theory that 
malnutrition can be a major cause of 
physical and mental disability. After treat- 
ment for malnutrition, sufferers from pel- 
lagra or acute alcoholism leave the hos- 
pital normal men and women, restored as 
useful wage-earning members of society. 


Of 5,845 patients admitted last year | 


to the clinic, operated by a committee 
of Birmingham’s industrial leaders, not 
one died, though many had reached the 
desperate stage before admission. 


Smoking Morals 


“T do not intend to refrain from 
smoking unless it becomes clearly evident 
that the cause of Christ is being dam- 
aged,” said Rev. Robert G. Friend, 28, 
refusing the usual promise made by appli- 
cants to the New Hampshire Methodist 
Conference. 

First the conference voted to reject 
him; then, because a layfnan participated 
in the discussion, the clerics balloted 
again, and accepted Pastor Friend. 

A minister’s use of tobacco affects 
those who are steeped in the anti-dancing, 
anti-card playing type of ethics, Rev. 
Friend said, “but even here I suspect that 
the proper approach is the rational one 
based on health considerations, rather than 
the ‘moral’ one based on supposed guilt 
and sin.” 


impartiality 


Government agencies handling inter- 
national problems were ordered by the 
State department to treat all religious 
faiths alike and to eliminate special treat- 


He wasn’t thinking | 
All he knew was that | 
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Your spare time fs worth money. It’s a cinch to 
% make $$$ at club meetings or friendly calls with 
Everyday Greeting Cards, Birthdays, Anniver- 
saries, “Get Well,” etc. They’re unique—clever, 

S luxurious. “Diamond Dust” finishes, unusu 
papers, startling effects. Noexperience needed, 
ives you YEAR "ROUND EXTRA INCOME. Send 
S only 60 cents for SAMPLES worth $1.00—TODAY. 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., 247 Way Street, Elmira, N.Y. 
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Washes in Half the Time-<— 
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own a THRIF-TEE [¥) 

Washer .. . enjoy hav- Complete 

ing all the clean sheets, Wash 

towels and clothes you want. Washes mK i 
anything from -daintiest lingerie, to Force Suction 
heaviest work clothes! Wonderful for 

baby’s daily wash or any hurry-up job. 

Simply toss washing into sudsy water, 
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Like Magic 


drop the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 


washing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 
exactly like an i power washer. So easy a child can 
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wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 


TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS, then keep it or get your money back, 
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$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if not delighted. 
Illustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full details. 
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ment. To charges the department “played 
up Catholicism excessively” in Latin 
American relations, Assistant Secretary 
MacLeish said the “strict policy of non- 
intervention in religious matters” was 
“put down in black and white.” 


Safe, Sane V-E Day 


Protestant, Catholic and Jewish lead- 
ers are joining with civic organizations in 
plans to keep V-E day “sane and digni- 
fied.” 

Cautioning against a repetition of the 
1918 Armistice rampage, Greensboro, 
N. C.’s ministerial association president, 
Rev. Wilson Woodcock, said: “All should 
remember V-E day will not mark the close 
of the war. He urged “humility, repent- 
ancé and prayer” rather than “unre- 
strained hilarity and rejoicing. 

In Auburn, N, Y., Mayor Edwagd T. 
Boyle ordered sirens and factory whistles 
to remain silent two hours after fighting 
stops. Church bells will toll and religious 
services will be held. North Carolina’s 
Governor Gregg Cherry banned liquor 
sales for 36 hours after V-E day. 

Rabbis will “gather their people in 
synagogues and temples for services of 
thanksgiving” as requested by the Syna- 
gogue Council of America. Catholics 
everywhere will hold special masses. 


Peace Consultants 


Six religious organizations were 
named by Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius to designate representatives as 
consultants to the American delegation at 
the San Francisco security conference. 
The church groups are: The Federal 
Council of Churches, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Church Peace Union, 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, American Jewish Conference, and 
the American Jewish Committee. 


with Pfc. Iverson in France. 


Foot Comfort - 


ONE REMARKABLE ADVANTAGE OF THIS PIPE 
is its ability to stay everlastingly dry after long 


and constant use. No other pipe offers all the 
Royalton Crown safeguards — the condensing 
well and patented features that trap bitter slugs 
and juices...assuring an ever-cool, ever-dry 
bowl and mouthpiece. An extraordinary 
pipe that provides extra dividends 
of smoking contentment. 


Patented 


if your dealer is short of Royaltons ren 
many of these pipes are going fo ser 
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Wonderful for Skin 


and Scalp Irritations 


‘Invisible’ Liquid any 
Relieves Torture—Aids Healing 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 


for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 


day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain ig relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


of eczema, psoriasis, skin and sealp irri- 
tations due to external cause — apply 
liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s formula backed 
by 35 years’ success. Zemo ALso aids 





healing. Being stainless, invisible—you 


fifteen cents a box. Address: W T. Hanson Co., 1 
can apply Zemo any time for prompt 


P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 














relief — it won't show on skin. Over 
> PURE ne hee 25,000,000 packages sold! 
In 3 sizes. All drugstores. ZEMOQ 
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Automatic hearing device withewt BATTERY. No 
headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 
by thousands. Send today for free information and 
names of happy users in your vicinity. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. 447), N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 
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THE TOWN 


War-Shocked 


Police and other officials of Birming- 
ham, Ala. are trained to "reason 
with" psycho-neurotic war veterans 


“Never approach a psycho-neurotic 
soldier with a commanding or overbearing 
manner, but rather a helpful attitude. Use 
a kind, even tone of voice, inquiring how 
to be of service. They will respond more 
than to a command.” 

Speaker was Lt. Col. Nicholas Mi- 
chael, head of Northington General Hos- 
pital’s Neuro-Psychiatric section, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. Listening were 1,000 police- 
men, judges, sheriffs, highway patrolmen, 
military police, delegates from medical 
societies, veterans’ hospitals, civic clubs. 

It came about through the Birming- 
ham Police Department. Public Commis- 
sioner Eugene Connor wanted an Army 
expert to give the city’s annual police re- 
training school some pointers on dealing 
with battle-weary veterans. So Lt. Col. 
Michael made three two-hour lectures on 
psychology, with a law-enforcement slant. 
He advised police against arresting veter- 
ans who seem to be drunk. A dazed, in- 
coherent condition may indicate a “‘nerv- 
ous” soldier, 

“Reason with Them.” “Psycho-neu- 
rotic veterans,” he said, ‘are not insane, 
but mentally ill.” All injured soldiers suf- 
fered severe strain. They have lost con- 
trol of nerves and mental facilities. If 
helped, these men have the same chance 
to recover as the physically injured. 

“Try reasoning with them. They took 
orders in the army so in civilian life will 
resent more orders,” said Lt, Col. Michael. 


Echoed Brig. Gen. W. R. Dear, 
Northington’s commanding officer: “We 
hope this type of course will be repeated 
throughout America. We’ve observed ad- 
verse effect of a wrong public attitude. 
We must realize that each has his break- 
ing point which cannot be averted any 
more than a machine gun bullet can be 
stopped with the hand.” 

Enthusiasm for Birmingham’s lec- 
tures made Army sit up and take notice. 
Now the War Department is considering 
similar training for military police. 


“Buy Now, Says CAA 


Cities planning new airports after the 
war got advice from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration: “Better buy the land 
now.” 

When home building starts, warned 
CAA, there’ll be a sharp demand for acre- 
age near cities, and once such land is 
built up it’s lost for airport purposes. The 
same condition prevails for downtown air- 
ports on land where slums have been 
cleared away. 


The Men Have It 


Shambaugh, Iowa (pop. 269) contin- 
ues to be governed with a masculine hand. 
Frank Snively, heading an all-man ticket, 
won as mayor over Ethel Gunther and her 
women’s slate. 

The election had three husband-vs- 
wife contests. Arthur Richardson’s wife 
opposed him as tax assessor. Mrs. Horace 
Reed competed against Mr. Reed as tax 
collector. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Beery were 
rivals for councilman. The race got out 





Acme 


A PRIVATE’'S DREAM comes true, breakfast in bed served by officers. For winning "Slick G.I. 
of the Month” title at Pueblo (Colo.) Army Air Base, Pfc. Edward T. O'Brien also got a 


week-end pass fo town, free meals and hotel room. 
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g2 votes, compared to 17 two years ago. 
Everybody voted straight tickets. The 
men got 54 votes, 


Water Rights 


Willow River Power Co., Hudson, 
Wis., lost power when the Government 
built a dam upstream at Red Wing, Minn. 
It was awarded $25,000 compensation by 
a Court of Claims. 

Not so, the Supreme Court overruled. 
Water level in the St. Croix river “was 
not a right protected by law.” 


Aiding G. |. Farmers 


Key leaders from seven townships 
and two villages in Grand Forks county, 
N. D., formed a postwar planning com- 
mittee to help discharged veterans. 

ds part of a state-wide program, 
township chairmen wrote all servicemen 
from their communities, asked them to 
write back what they wanted to do. Most 
wanted to go back to school. Some wanted 
farms. All would get the help they need, 
but advice on available farms, how they 
can be bought, is the committee’s job. 

State program leader S. M. Thorfinn- 
son said financing veterans’ farm pur- 
chases will be the toughest problem. The 
G.I. Bill of Rights guarantees loans only 
where credit is found and Farm Security 
loans are too limited, often only two or 
three to a county. 

“We're working for credit,” said 
Thorfinnson. “When this comes we can 
give the returning soldier the kind of 
advice and help he needs.” 


For Soldier’s Family 


A new kind of war memorial will be 
established in Blytheville, Ark. (pop. 10,- 
652). Residents raised $5,000 to buy a 
new home for the widow and eight chil- 
dren of Jake Privett, a mechanic killed in 
Luxembourg with Lt. General George Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. 

Said Merchant Jodie Nabers, one of 
the originators of the drive: “Jake Privett 
died to preserve all American homes. We 
want to see that his family has a perma- 
nent home to symbolize the sacrifice he 
and other service men are making.” 


Lonsdale Changes Horses 


Arkansas’ hottest municipal election 
this spring was the mayor’s race at Lons- 
dale, won by John G, Lonsdale Jr., 15 
votes to 13. Other candidate was George 
J. Seely, mayor for the last 10 years and 
caretaker for the Lonsdale estate. 

Under Arkansas’ poll tax law, only 
34 citizens were qualified Lonsdale voters. 
Six were out of town, at work in war 
plants. The remaining 28 voted 100%. 

Lonsdale, 30, campaigned on a plat- 
form of “uplift and civil liberties,” gar- 
nished with free barbecues, cigars, ciga- 
rets and refreshments. He-offered to give 
two building lots to every disabled veteran 
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TENANT-BUILT PLAYGROUNDS at war housing projects in Connecticut. Tenants got together with management in Berlin, Southington and Plain- 
ville housing units and built their own swings, see-saws, sand boxes, tennis and badminton courts. State Teachers College at New Britain advised 
on equipment construction. The plan calls for workshops where equipment can be built or repaired by tenants. 





who'll build a house and live in Lonsdale. 
Seely saw no reason to change horses 
“when you can get an honest man free of 
charge.” Feeling ran so high mid-West 
papers rushed reporters and photographers 
to Lonsdale on election day. The sheriff 
assigned a deputy to guard the two ballot 
boxes and help count votes. 

The new mayor’s father, the late John 
G. Lonsdale Sr., was president of the 
American Bankers Association and vice 
president of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 
He founded Lonsdale 50 years ago when 
he built “Peaceful Valley,” a rural home 
25 miles east of Hot Springs. After a 
community grew up around “Peaceful Val- 
ley,’ Lonsdale built a community house 
and other improvements. Lonsdale’s pop- 
ulation today is “200 and growing,” ac- 
cording to a sign just outside town. 


lowa’s Way 


Iowa’s - postwar rehabilitation pro- 
gram is a pay-as-you-go plan. 

Collect taxes, then build, said the 
State Postwar Rehabilitation Commission: 
Government should cut out “federal gen- 
erosity to local projects.” 

The Commission’s “pre-paid” pro- 
gram includes an all-weather road system, 
improvement of obsolete urban areas, a 
long-range adult education program. 


For G. I. Gardens 


To lift spirits and remind troops of 
home, Cleveland, Ohio, florists have sent 
a dozen varieties of flower seeds to thou- 
sands of soldiers overseas and in camps 
and hospitals throughout the VU. S. 

Cleveland’s Florist Telegraph Deliv- 
ery Association started the idea. Paul T. 
Evans, director, said requests for free 
seeds have come from all ranks and 
branches of the service. 


School For Town Living 


School-going adults outnumber high 
school students two to one at Story City, 


Iowa (pop. 1,500), where more than 200 
city and farm folk have a community 
education program that’ works. 

Chief aim of the program, which is 
held in the public school building, is 
“Community cooperation, here and now.” 
Community development, homemaking, 
better farming, handicrafts, public speak- 
ing, postwar planning and world affairs 
receive major attention. “World affairs,” 
handled forum fashion, carried the largest 
enrollment with some speakers coming on 
from New York City. Local leaders con- 
ducted the forums. 

The community development class 
made a general study of available facili- 
ties with suggestions for the improvement 
of those regarded inadequate for local 
needs. The homemakers group helped the 
school realize the place of recreation in 
family life and fostered activities to re- 
lease wartime tension and provide enjoy- 
ment. Learning in music included part 
and choral singing and appreciation (with 
records) and study of theory. Choral 
singing fills a definite need, for Story 
City is a church-minded community with 
four active congregations in town_ and 
several in the country. 

The school began 16 years ago under 
direction of the high school vocational 
department. As it expanded, a commu- 
nity educational council was appointed to 
govern it. Business and women’s organi- 
zations support it. Tuition is a dollar, 


Memorial Gardens 


Atlanta may one day become the 
garden city of America, 

That’s the hope of a group of Geor 
gians whose Memorial Foundation wil) 
build a huge public garden to honor war 
veterans of Atlanta, Fulton and DeKalb 
counties. 

The $500,000 memorial will be built 
around a shrine of native marble, hedged 
by dogwood trees, azalea, camellia, and 
gardenia plants. Sponsors anticipate At- 
lanta becoming a mecca for flower lovers, 
just as thousands visit the Nation’s Capi- 


tal during cherry blossom season. Site of 
the botanical park will be the famed 
Peachtree Street. 


Selfish Public 


Because the rich, residential commu- 
nity has been apathetic to the rising cost 
of living, the price control panel of West- 
field, N. J. (18,458), has quit. 

Consumers are unwilling to make 
“personal sacrifice” for effective price con- 
trol, and the merchants are equally self- 
ish, the resigning panel charged. 

The panel urged the OPA district 
office to take over price regulation en- 
forcement. OPA, however, has called a 
new volunteer panel and will again seek 
local cooperation. 


Higher Hog Prices 


In a move to stimulate hog produc- 
tion, War Food Administration has upped 
the sale price guarantee for farmers to 
$13 per hundredweight. The new floor, an 
increase of so¢, is guaranteed to Sept. 1, 
1946. 

At the same time, OPA issued as- 
surances the current ceilings on live hogs 
($14.75 for butchers, $14 for sows) will 
be maintained to the same date. 

With its new price floor, WFA is aim- 
ing at a goal of 37 million pigs next fall, 
an increase of 18% over last autumn, 


Iceman’s Rebirth 


Automatic refrigerators had sold like 
hot cakes around Greencastle, Pa. (pop. 
2,500). Calls for ice dropped down and 
down. Greencastle Ice and Cold Storage, 
Inc., was about to go out of business. 
Far-sighted stockholders reorganized it. 
Today it is a thriving quick-freeze and 











Its a 
nasty word 


But I’ve gotta tell you, Boss. I’ve got 
worms again. And they’re getting me 
down, ruining my disposition. Pretty soon 
Pll be just skin and bones. 


Pil need Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Cap- 
sules to lick these worms, now I’m a 
grown dog. When I was a pup, it was 
Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules — remember? 
And they both work fast, clean out worms! 

And after we’re rid of worms, don’t 
forget Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (Vita- 
pets), to help put me back in shape. 

Let’s run around to the drug ‘store now, 
Boss, and get them. You can get a 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, too, at stores or 
with this coupon. 
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y Sergeant’s Mtorcnes 


Dept. 32-D, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the 
FREE 40-page illustrated Dog Book to: é 
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WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacies, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Mo. 

















TREDS, the stick-on soles that stay on, add smart 
appearance to the bottoms of all shoes. They pro- 
vide a world of safety, resilient comfort and many 
extra miles of walking pleasure, too, Cement 
TREDS on your brand-new shoes and the original soles will 


never wear out, 


TREDS keep feet dry .... never mar floors. 


For men's, women's and-children’s shoes—rubbers and boots, 
There's a size to fit every type of footwear. 

Protect The Sole And You Protect The Shoe. 
One pair TREDS, tube of cement, applicator and scraper .. . all 
complete with full directions on display card, Only 25¢ at your fa- 
vorite Hardware, 5c and 
10¢ of General Store, 
Due to war restrictions, 
your dealer may be tem- 
perarily out of TREDS, 
but keep asking for 
them; Thank you, 
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storage firm that is bigger than before. 

Right after reorganization, the plant 
took on a line of modern ice refrigerators 
and milk cooling cabinets, hired two sales- 
men to sell these appliances and establish 
ice servicing routes in the community. 

A locker service was added with 
quick-freezing and meat-aging rooms. 
(The plant now handles 4,000 head a 
month.) Next came a fruit packing plant 
with machinery to grade and pack apples 
and peaches, clean and prepare strawber- 
ries and other small fruits for quick freez- 
ing. (600 tons of cherries were packed 
and frozen last season.) 

._ Most of the first floor of the plant 
is devoted to quick-freezer space. The 
government uses most of it to freeze and 
store shell eggs, poultry and meats. The 
two top floors hold 100,000 bushels of 
apples and other fruit in storage. 

Calls for ice have dlso increased by 
leaps and bounds. Where a little 1o-ton- 
a-day plant was too big’ a few years ago, 
an 8o-ton plant is needed today to meet 
daily demands. 


Alaskan Sleigh-Ride 


U. S. Navy Seabees use the world’s 
biggest sleighs for hauling supplies over 
the Alaskan wastes. 

They’re nine feet wide, 55 feet long, 
weigh more than five tons, carry loads of 
35 tons. Longest hauls have been 350 
miles. Built of steel except for the run- 
ners, they have knee action and are 
equipped with couplers. Tractors pull 
them in trains of five or six. 


Milkman Medals 


Catching a five-year-old child as she 
fell from an upstairs window; helping a 
trapped pilot from the blazing wreckage 
of a crashed plane—these and similar acts 





of valor brought Pasteur Medals to 17 
American milkmen. 





RECONVERSION. From gun mounts to juice 


pressers for this small Calif. plant. 
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The Pasteur awards, begun 10 years 
ago by the Milk Industry Foundation. 
New York, are given annually to milkmen 
performing acts of outstanding heroism 
and public service while plying their 
routes in the early morning hours. 

It was George Brian O’Connor, San 
Francisco milkman, who caught the five- 
year-old girl in his arms as she fell from 
her bedroom window, and Robert Shella- 
barger, Dayton, Ohio, who ran from his 
delivery truck to help the pilot from the 
blazing plane. This year’s winners were 
picked by a committee of women editors. 


EDUCATION 


Overhaul High Schools 


Some educators hold that America’s 
high schools will have to be overhauled 
to train students for postwar citizenship. 

Lee Irvin Smith, Minnesota univer- 
sity proféssor, believes future democratic 
leadership depends on scientific training. 

Increased demands for specialists 
with scientific training present a challenge 
to education, said Smith. If such demands 
are to be met, students of superior ability 
must be found and attracted to sciences. 

Smith recommended a system of na- 
tional and state scholarships for educating 
outstanding students selected through in- 
telligence and aptitude tests. 

“There must be no over-education,” 
he said. “Education is a mistake beyond 
a certain point. If it is to make a demo- 
cratic system work, it must be coupled 
with a ruthless termination as soon as 
the education reaches a point where it no 
longer profits the student’ because of his 
limitations.” 


Learning for Vets 


When Johnny ‘comes marching home 
to high school he may take an “equiva- 
lence examination” for a diploma, or re- 
turn to the familiar surroundings of his 
school and work for credits at his own 


_rate of speed, on_a regular schooltime 


schedule. Originated in Maryland, and 
used widely in _ Illinois, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New York, “equiva- 
lence examinations” are expected to ex- 
tend to all states. 

The in-school program will be planned 
so Veterans will have their own school 
buildings and teachers. Work will be 
broken down under a Unit Mastery Tech- 
nique system, which includes assignments 
not restricted to classroom instruction. 


Frisco Rehearsal 


Delegates swirled about the hall as 
the chairman rapped for order in the face 
of a threatened walkout. 

It wasn’t a labor or political conven- 
tion but an “experimental peace confer- 
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How to give 


QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start tocleanse and soothe your eyes. You get— 





quick RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 
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* Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps — 







Be money ahead when this 


THIEF 


STOPS STEALING 
FROM YOU! 


RATS are destroying millions in 
food, property, and farm produce. 
Help end this menace, now, with 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit 
form. Nothing to mix and easy 
to use, K-R-O is relatively safe 
around livestock, pets, and poul- 
try. It kills rats or your money 
back. Two sizes: 35c and $1 at 
drug, seed, and hardware stores. 
The K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


Wtching 
DRY ECLEMA 


ON’T scratch and suffer 
another hour, without try- 

ing Resinol for quick relief. 
This soothing ointment, 
medicated with ingredients 
well known to physicians, is 
specially blended for smooth- 
ness and gentle, lingering 
action. Get comfort today! 


WANT a permanent business 
DO YO tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


rofession of your own? 
profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
few weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 


foods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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ence” by more than 1,500 University of 
Nebraska students, as a take-off on the 
April 25 San Francisco security meeting. 

Students and faculty worked several 
months planning the five-day Lincoln, 
Neb., affair at which students represented 
delegates from 29 world nations, discussed 
reports and recommendations, staunchly 
defended the “rights” of their “countries.” 


BOOKS 


For All Tastes 


Knitters, horsemen, gardeners, car- 
toon fans and people who like sermons get 
special attention in some new spring books. 

A down-to-business handbook on 
fundamental stitches is Mary Thomas’ 
Book of Knitting Patterns (Macmillan: 
$2.50), complete with information about 
patterns and fancy ornamentation for the 
expert. From Margaret Cabell Self, who 
wrote well about the care and handling 
of horses, comes Fun on Horseback 
(Barnes: $3), an illustrated companion 
volume with chapters on trail-riding and 
rural hunting. 

Anruals, perennials, vines, bulbs, 
shrubs and trees; how to plant and prune 
them, how to make them flourish—these 
are subjects of Thomas A. Williams’ The 
Old Dirt Dobbler’s Garden Book, now 
issued in a new, enlarged edition (Mc- 
Bride: $2.50). 

Cartoonist Gregory D’Alessio groups 
the best of his drawings to please con- 
valescent soldiers back from overseas, in 
Welcome Home (McBride: $1). 

The religion bookshelf is richer for 
The American Pulpit Series of little vol- 
umes published at 25¢ each by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, and The 
Cleansing of The Temple by the Rev. 
Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. (Longman’s: 
$1.75). Each of the Pulpit Series contains 
eight sermons by celebrated clergy. Father 
Wesseling speaks for purification and so- 
cial reconstruction. 

W. L. Mackenzie King’s Canada and 
the Fight for Freedom (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce: $3.50) compiles speeches made 
by Canada’s Prime Minister since 1941. 

Mystery addicts have good fare in 
A Time to Die by Hilda Lawrence (Inner 
Sanctum), Obsequies at Oxford by Ed- 
mund Crispin (Lippincott), The Indigo 
Necklace by Frances Crane (Random 
House) and Death at the Door by An- 
thony Gilbert (Smith & Durell). 

In the classics department, The Com- 


| plete Works of William Shakespeare (The 
| Blakiston Co. $3.95) provides a lot for 


a little. Besides the Cambridge text and 
the famous Temple notes, there are 38 
full-page illustrations and a modern syn- 
opsis of plot before each play. 

Sports Extra edited by Stanley Frank 
(Barnes) assembles “best reporting” of 
sports events by famous writers. 


JIM, | KNOW FROM 
EXPERIENCE, GET PAZO! 





Don’t just ie the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE LABORATORIES, inc., St. Louis, Me. 
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SMILES 


Travel (And Bank) Notes 


When I’m making money 
I don’t have the time, 
And when I have leisure 
I haven’t a dime. 
Time and/or money is useless today; 
You can’t get reservations anyway. 
Orville E. Reed. 


“What do you mean, young man, by 
turning out my hall light when you tell 
my daughter good night?” 

“wey, 0, 2, 1, .2>s 

“Well, never darken my door again!” 

“Say, I hear we’re gonna have a Wac 
for a bugler.” 

“Oh, a wind-lass, huh?” 


G.I. (on transport): “They tell me 
our boat is out of fuel.” 

Joe: “Well, why don’t they burn the 
ship’s log?” 





"There's been a recount—the man you bet on 
really won the election!" 


“What'd Sgt. Grumpf say when you 
wouldn’t lend him the money?” 

“He called me a skunk!” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“T told him he shouldn’t have a 
cent!” 


“T hear the Mess Sarge got shell- 
shocked.” 

“Yep! He got bashed with an egg in 
the kitchen.” 


Brain Teaser No. 78 


A railroad station is 
308 yards long. A man 
on the platform of the 
station observed that 
a train passed him in 
10 seconds and passed 
completely through the station in 24 sec- 





onds. How long was the train and how 
fast was it going? 
Solution to No. 77 
The automobiles will cover a distance 
of 20 miles in 1 hour. The bee will there- 
fore fly for 1 hour and hence go a distance 
of 15 miles. 


BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Neutrals’ Job: Switzerland and 
Sweden have done great humanitarian 
service during this war; should they not 
have a leading role in the future peace or- 
ganization? As it is now the whole set-up 
will develop into a machinery to safe- 
guard the loot for the victors. 

Carl Storek, Norwich, Conn. 


Act of Eating: Your article on fried 
Mush was good. But please, don’t class 
our ancestors with the modern people of 
today. Our ancestors came to this coun- 
try for contentment, peace and goodwill. 
Today people are greedy, and so anxious 
to get rich they prepare our food before 
we get it. : 

A. E. Brown, Spooner, Wisconsin 


Unknown Marine: I suggest the next 
memorial of World War II be to the “Un- 
known Marine.” 

A. Henley, Aberdeen, Md. 


Farmers’ Work Clothes: I agree 
with Mrs. Breaker about farm folks need- 
ing something decent for everyday cloth- 
ing. Imagine women milking cows, caring 
for chickens or feeding hogs in silk and 
rayon dresses. If something isn’t done 
about everyday clothes, that is the way we 
will have to dress to do farm work. 

Mrs. Merlin Derringer, Lima, Ohio 


Landlords and Children: Why do 
landlords refuse to rent to couples with 
children? The answer is simple, in too 
many homes the children are the “boss,” 
whether or not they damage the property, 
the parents are not concerned. 

Mrs. E. Weckerly, Monroe, Wis. 


Meat Subsidy: The very idea of ap- 
propriating $600 million for subsidizing 
meat farmers, nearly made my blood boil. 
Such needless extravagance should be un- 
heard of in wartime. In our opinion, it 
helps a few to burden the many. 

R. B. Beach, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


An Inflation Remedy: My dollars 
have been shrinking at an alarming rate. 
Food, rent, clothing and other cost-of- 
living dollars begin to look like 30¢. There 
is one outstanding exception to this gen- 
eral dollar shrinkage—it is the dollar I 
invest in your excellent magazine every 
year. In the past two years my PaTH- 








PATHFINDER 


FINDER dollars have expanded, buying for 
me more and more worthwhile reading as 
time goes by. 

McLellan Smith, Washington, D. C. 


War Prisoners: Will some one tell 
me what our lumberjack camps are like if 
they aren’t good enough for Nazi prison- 
ers? Maybe we should give them suites at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, while our prisdéners 
in Germany get one loaf of bread a day 
for eight men. 

Wm. Kalmbach, Kenmore, No. Dak. 


Paying for Radio: A PATHFINDER 
correspondent longs for a gadget that will 
tune out radio commercials.- To entertain 
15 minutes over its basic net of 28 sta- 
tions, NBC must get $4844, and this is 
but a part of the vast area it serves. What 
would Mr. Stephens be willing to contrib- 
ute to make up this revenue? 

Claude Schaffner, New Haven, Conn. 


The German Newspaper: Re the 
plans for publishing a newspaper by and 
for the German prisoners-of-war, since the 
paper shortage is such that sales of news- 
papers have been discontinued at our Navy 
and Army bases, do you think it is just to 
allow the German prisoners advantages 
our own boys are denied? 

David J. Pearson, Lake Mary, Fla. 


G. |. Joe Named Himself: Army 
Regulations prescribe the abbreviation G. I. 
stands for galvanized iron, It has no other 
meaning. Soldiers of the regular army 
started using it to mean government issue 
from a paper of pins to a horse. Now if 
it gets out of their control and backfires, 
they asked for it. The joke is on them. 

E. C. Ringer, Captain, U. S. Army, 

Retired, Columbia, Mo. 
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You have a right to think so! 


The roads were built and are maintained with 
tax money. Whether you own a truck, a passen- 
ger car, or even if you ride buses or taxis, you 
have paid more than your share! 


And you bought more than just 
a lot of sand, cement and labor. 
You paid for the service that a 
modern road can give... effi- 
cient, rapid, economical transpor- 
tation. 


But—are you getting either the 
road or the service? 


The answer is ... no! 


Let’s examine this a moment. 
First—why do we have roads? 


About the best possible answer 
to this question was given by the 
Department of Engineering Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 
-in 1935. This unbiased aythority 
said: tr 


“The highways of all nations 
have been built primarily to fa- 
cilitate the conduct of business.” 


Without a doubt, commerce has 
been the primary reason for roads 
since the dawn ‘of history. So, 
that group of citizens which uses 
the roads for commerce should 
pay proportionately more toward 
their building and upkeep. 

f 


They do. 


operators not 


Commercial vehicle 
only pay their 


share, but as the late Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal. Coordinator 
of Transportation, pointed out, 
every year truck owners overpay 
from $5 each for farm trucks up 
to $287 each for truck-trailers of 
over 5 tons capacity. 


Even owners of passenger cars, 
nowadays used mostly for busi- 
ness, pay more than their share 
toward the roads by $2 annually. 


Now—why aren’t you getting 
the road or the service you paid 
for? Because: 


1. Conflicting and obsolete laws 
restricting commercial vehicle 
sizes and weights make it impos- 
sible for the interstate hauler to 
deliver the goods you buy with 
the utmost efficiency., Most of 
these restrictions are holdovers 
from the “horse-and-buggy” era 
enacted before the development 
of pneumatic tires, advanced ve- 
hicle design and modern highways. 


2. In many States it is claimed 
that the highways cannot render 
the full service of which they are 
capable because of weak bridges. 


“Is it sensible for a State’s entire 
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highway system to be partially 
wasted . . . and the public de- 
prived . when a compara- 
tively small expenditure would 
provide stronger bridges? 


3. Highway tax money is being 
diverted. Between 1934 and 1942 
a total of more than a billion and 
a half dollars —enough to pave 
eleven 22-foot highways from 
Maine to California—was taken 
by States for other purposes. This 
practice is-still going on. 


No matter where you live, 
these things mean dollars out of 
your pocket. For anything that 
increases interstate hauling costs 
results in higher costs of doing 
business and higher costs of liv- 


‘ing for you and everyone else. 


The solution is simple. It is in 
the public interest—your own as 
well as your neighbor’s—to have: 
(1) Liberalized State laws based 
on up-to-date safety standards 
and the capabilities of modern 
vehicles and highways. (2) 
Stronger bridges wherever they 
cause a “bottleneck.” (3) Amend- 
ments to abolish diversion of 
highway funds in all States. 


As a citizen, a taxpayer and a 
consumer, this is a matter be- 


tween you and your State legisla- 
tor. Why not see him or write 
him your views? 








;.. Even the name—Wyoming— 
seems to sing of the old West... 
of the turbulent days of Deadwood 
Dick and Kit Carson. The primi- 
tive splendof of its mountains and pine-bordered lakes 
still spells adventure and romance to all who visit this 
typically western country. 





The brave spirit of individual enterprise that eventually 
developed Wyoming’s resources has never served the 
nation better than it does today. The state’s agricul- 
tural and industrial workers are meeting wartime’s 
needs with products such as wool, cattle, grain, sheep, 
coal, iron and petroleum. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 
— Mutual network—every Sunday 
afternoon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 














Trainloads of essential materials move, day and night, 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Wyoming with the East and the Pacific Coast. 


Any man of courage, vision and enterprise will find 
bright opportunity in the further development of the 
state’s resources. As in the past, Wyoming will play its 
vital part in the future greatness of Your America. 
NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 


Sor information regarding industrial or busi 
ness sites in Wyoming or other western States, 
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